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-control his decisions, since he would not allow it even to 
4)31 angel from heaven, bnt pronounced those accursed that 
should pretend to reform the doctrine he had preached ? 

Common sense tells us, sir, that without subordination 
there can be nothing but confusion in either Church or 
State, and that without an authority which all are bound 
to acknowledge there can be no subordination — that 
shaking off the yoke of authority to become one's own 
guide in the affair of religion, must tend to pride, to ob- 
stinacy, and to every species of religious phrensy ; — that 
those famous heresies, which have from time to time dis- 
tracted the Christian world, have all arisen from this want 
of submission ; — that it is the essential character of every 
heresy to be maintained in opposition to the Church's 
authority ; — which gave St. Augustine occasion to say that 
he might indeed err, but would not be a heretic ; meaning 
that he was secured from heresy by his disposition of ready 
obedience to the Church. Common sense tells us that 
the bulk of mankind, through their ignorance, their weak- 
ness of understanding, and their several avocations, being 
incapable of examining the Scriptures, or of judging for 
themselves, must unavoidably rely upon authority. From 
these motives of plain reason the Roman Catholic is suffi- 
ciently convinced that to be guided by authority is his 
indispensable duty ; if it be his duty, it is, therefore, what 
God requires of him ; and surely by doing what God 
requires of him, he cannot go astray. Thus, even, without 
any help from Scripture, the Roman Catholic is assured 
he cannot be misled by following the authority of the 
Church. 

But he who differs from the Roman Catholic Church 
has every reason to fear being led astray, by interpreting 
the Scripture according to his own opinion and judgment, 
when he considers that to be mistaken in opinion is what 
daily happens to thousands and thousands in other mat- 
ters less difficult than those of religion. Is not this even 
what he himself must say of all those who, following their 
own opinion as he does, yet differ from him ? Is it not 
even the nature of man to be liable to error of judgment ? 
And what privilege can he plead to be exempt from the 
common lot of mankind? Is it that he seeks the truth 
with more candour and sincerity than others do ? Such a 
notion, however he may flatter himself with it, must appear 
presumption and folly in the eyes of others. Moreover, 
by persuading himself he cannot go astray in his own in- 
terpretation of Scripture, he assumes to himself that in- 
fallibility he denies to the Roman Catholic Church. Be- 
sides all this, he has to encounter against the certainty of 
his opinion an argument which cannot possibly fail to 
make the deepest impression on any unbiassed mind. I 
mean that the sense he gives the Scripture is contrary to 
the sense in which it is understood by all the wise and 
learned men the Roman Catholic Church comprises within 
its pale, and contrary to what is acknowledged to have 
been believed by all Christendom, at least for several 
ages. If, after all this, he persists in saying that he is 
sure he is right in following his own opinion and judg- 
ment, we can only beseech God to give him what Solomon 
begged of the Almighty for himself — that is, a docile heart. 
But it is sufficiently plain to whoever is open to conviction, 
that he has no just cause to be assured he is not mistaken 
in his opinion, and of course that he has no reasonable 
grounds of certainty with regard to his faith. 

To sum up all in a word — faith is, of its own nature, 
certain and infallible. Opinion is not. Whatever per- 
suasion, therefore, is built on opinion, cannot be faith. 
Hence, there can be no true or real faith but what is 
grounded on authority — that is, not only the authority of 
God revealing (which all sects pretend to), but also the 
authority of the Church, as the only sure channel through 
Tvhich the sense of revelation is conveyed to us. 

As this letter is comparatively short, the " temptation 
to skip" cannot be very strong for your readers. Yon will 
soon hear from me again. 
I remain, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

William Rourke. 
Passage East, June, 1854. 

With regard to Mr. Rourke's preliminary remarks, we 
have to say, that we know it is quite true that the inter- 
pretation pnt on the Bible by a member of the Chnrch of 
Rome, is quite different from that put on it by nny one 
«lse. And the reason is plain enough. A member of the 
■Church of England reads the Bible with no other object 
than to learn what Scripture teaches, and to govern his 
belief by it. A member of the Church of Rome only gets 
leave to read the Bible on condition that he will find in it 
^the doctrines of his Church ; he opens the Scriptures, not 
to seek for truth, but to look ont for arguments to defend 
the opinions which he has been taught that he must on no 
account question ; and so it is no wonder if the interpre- 
tation he puts on texts be very different from what any 
one eke would pronounce to be the plain meaning of 
them. 

Mr. Rourke's first Scripture argument is taken from the 
prophecies addressed by Isaiah to the Jews ; and it would, 
•at first sight, appear, that if it proved the infallibility of 
■any Church at all, it would prove the infallibility of the 
-Jewish Church. If a Jew, however, were to endeavour 
to maintain, by the help of this text, that his Chnrch was 
right in rejecting onr Lord for their Messiah, Mr. Rourke, 
no doubt, would answer, that the text was a prophecy, 



which had not been fulfilled in the time of our Lord, seven 
hundred years after the prophecy was delivered. Well, 
we want to know, has this prophecy yet received its com- 
plete fulfilment We know that the Church of Christ is 
to exist hereafter iu a glorious and triumphant state, and 
that there are many prophecies which describe her as she 
shnll be in that state, Mr. Rourke seems to forget this 
entirely; and applies to the Church, in her present state, 
every prophecy which he finds about her. Mr. Rourke 
(we have no doubt,without any designed unfairness) leaves 
out two verses in the middle of his quotation, which yet 
would greatly assist us in forming an opinion which state 
of the Church the prophet is speaking of: — " I will lay 
thy stones with fair colours, and. lay thy foundations with 
sapphires. And I will make thy windows of agates, and 
thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of precious 
stones. And all thy children shall be taught of God," 
&c. Now, let our readers open the 21st chapter of the 
book of Apocalypse, and sec whether the time the prophet 
refers to is not that still future time, spoken of also by the 
writer of the Apocalypse. 

No doubt, the prophecy receives, even now, a partial 
fulfilment ; no doubt, still whatever spiritual knowledge 
the children of God receive, they are taught of God ; but 
their full measure of light and purity is, doubtless, still 
future. The inapplicability of these prophecies of Isaiah 
to the present state of the Roman Catholic Church is 
still more apparent from other parts of the same prophecy, 
which are also omitted by Mr. Rourke, but which were 
brought forward by a former correspondent, who cited the 
same text from Isaiah.— Vol. I., p. 130. " INIQUITY 
shall be no more heard in thy land, waste and destruction 
in thy borders ; and salvation shall occupy thy walls, and 
praise thy gates." — Is. lx., 18. Is Rome without 
iniquity ? Have not many successive Popes, by the con- 
fession of her own historians, been monsters of iniquity ? 

Again — " The Lord shall be to thee an everlasting 
light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended." — 
Is. lx. 20. 

Compare this with the letter of Pope Pius IX., dated 
21st November, 1851: — "In the midst of the incessant 
and painful solicitudes with which the calamity of the times 
overwhelms us . . . it is for us no slight subject of 
sorrow, to behold what a sad and lamentable spectacle 
is presented by our holy religion and civil society in these 
calamitous times." 

Is not this sufficient to show that these prophecies of 
Isaiah have not found their complete fulfilment in the pre- 
sent times, but that they relate to that state of the New 
Jerusalem, spoken of in Apocalypse xxi., to which we 
have already referred, when " God 6hall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes ; and death shall be no more, nor 
mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more ; for 
the former things are passed away." 

Mr. Rourke next quotes a text, on which Protestants 
are accustomed to rely, as a very strong argument on their 
side — " Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other Gospel unto you, let him be accursed." — Gal. i. 8. 
This proves, decisively, that the doctrine taught by St. 
Paul was infallibly true ; but it certainly proves nothing 
for the infallibility of the Church of Rome. Accordingly, 
we accept, as infallible authority to govern our belief, the 
writings of St. Paul and the other Apostles and Evan- 
gelists ; and when we find the Gospel taught by them dif- 
fering very materially from that taught by the Church of 
Rome, this text is one, among others, why we reject her 
claims to our submission, and why we rather fear that she 
has brought herself under the curse denounced upon those 
who substitute another Gospel for that preached by the 
Apostle. 

Next, after his arguments from Scripture, Mr. Rourke 
proceeds to prove, from common sense, the necessity and 
the duty of submission to authority. We are no foes to 
authority ; we inculcate the duty of submitting to autho- 
rity — children to that of their parents, subjects to rulers, 
pupils to schoolmasters, private Christians to their spiri- 
tual teachers, &c. But there is only one authority which 
must be submitted to implicitly, at all times and under 
every circumstance — the authority of God himself. All 
human authority, being exercised by men liable to error, 
may exceed its bounds, and may require to be occasionally 
resisted. If Mr. Rourke's argument were good, the Maho- 
metan and the Hindoo might, with equal force, conclude, 
" that to be guided by authority is their indispensable 
duty; that being their duty, God must require it of them ; 
and that doing what God required, they could not possibly 
go astray." And they would, on Mr. Rourke's principles, 
be fully justified in refusing to give a hearing to the Chris- 
tian missionaries who should call on them to question the 
authority of the religious guides to whom they had from 
their childhood submitted themselves. We can see, then, 
that a man who should implicitly submit to authority, 
without taking due pains to assure himself thatthat authority 
is Divine, is not only not free from the danger of being 
misled, but is taking the very most likely means of run- 
ning into error. 

It follows, then, that Mr. Ronrke is very much mistaken 
as to the greater certainty with which he imagines his 
method to be attended. Mr. Rourke is obliged to follow 
his own opinion and judgment as well as ourselves. He 
uses his private judgment, once for all, in selecting an 
authority to submit to, and then shuts his eyes, and fol- 
lows blindly. Protestants submit to authority also ; but 



they do so with their eyes open, constantly taking pains to 
assure themselves that the claims of their guide are well 
founded, and that his directions are reasonable and con- 
sistent. Which is most likely to be mistaken? How im- 
portant is it that Mr. Rourke should not be mistaken in 
the one exercise of private judgment which be makes. 

Faith, it is true, in God is certain and infallible ; bnt 
faith in any hnman authority is not. We may be quite 
sure, that whatever God has revealed must be true ; but as 
to what any human authority teaches, our certainty can 
never rise any higher than whatever certainty there may be 
that God has commissioned that authority. Mr. Rourke's 
certainty can, therefore, never rise any higher than what- 
ever probability there may be for the truth of this one pro- 
position to which his private judgment has led him— viz., 
that the Chnrch of Rome is infallible. 

We beg of him, then, to examine the truth of this pro- o- 
sition with all the care which its importance deserves. We 
borrow Mr. Rourke's own words, and apply them to him- 
self. * 

May he not be mistaken in this opinion? Does it not 
happen to thousands to be mistaken in their opinion in 
questions far less difficult? Is it not the nature of men to 
be liable to error of judgment? What privilege can he 
plead to be exempt from the common lot of mankind ? Is 
it that he seeks the truth with more candour and sincerity 
than others do ? By persuading himself that he cannot go 
wrong in his choice of a Church, he claims for himself in- 
dividually that infallibility which his Church denies to all 
but herself. Besides, he must remember, that this opinion 
of his— that the Church of Rome is infallible— is contrary 
to the conviction of all the wise and learned men who are 
outside the pale of that Church, and contrary to the opi- 
nion of Christendom for several ages, and to that of more 
than half of Christendom at the present day. 

Of a number of travellers through a difficult country, half 
endeavoured to direct their steps by the aid of a trust- 
worthy map ; half submitted themselves to the conduct of 
the first guide who offered himself. And while these 
last bragged of the greater ease and certainty of their me- 
thod, how were their brethren distressed to find that the 
path along which this guide confidently led them was 
plainly marked on the map as leading to precipices and 
other dangers. How they would try to persuade them 
that their certainty of being*safe could never be higher 
than whatever certainty there was that their guide was a 
safe one, and that this probability conld not be high, when 
he disregarded the directions of the map whose authority 
they all acknowledged. 

It is with such feelings as these that we appeal to Mr. 
Rourke. We respect him as a sincere and candid inquirer 
after truth. He has occupied our pages, not with vulgar 
abuse, but with a fair attempt to prove his religion by ar- 
guments, and he has taken with good humour our remon- 
strances when we thought him occasionally too lengthy. 
It is, therefore, with pain that we see one false assump- 
tion at the bottom of his whole system. We 
do not feel more certain of any proposition in 
Euclid than we are of the fact that the Church of Rome 
not only may err, but has erred in several important points. 
We, therefore, are earnest in our request to Mr. Ronrke 
to weigh well the grounds on which he submits himself to 
her. Can nothing better be said for her than the mere general 
assertion, that in human matters we are obliged (with due 
caution) to avail ourselves of the guidance of authority ? 
or that God has promised that a time shall come when his 
Church shall be free from sin and error? 



MUST THE DIVINELY- AUTHORIZED INTER- 
PRETERS OF A REVELATION BE NECESSA- 
RILY INFALLIBLE ? 

Sir — I see that your correspondent, Mr. Rourke, in 
common with most of the Romish controversialists, takes 
it for granted that those whom God appoints to teach the 
meaning of the Bible must, of necessity, be secured from 
error. But it is strange that the case of the Jewish clergy 
does not occur to Mr. Rourke and others ; and cause them 
to pause. 

Had not the Jewish Church a revelation, even the Old 
Testament ? Had not the Jews a clergy to teach them 
the meaning of Scripture; whose lips, Malachi says, 
should keep knowledge, whilst the law was to be sought at 
their mouth ? Were the Jewish clergy, or were they not, 
infallible in exercising their office of interpreting Scripture? 
If they were infallible, what becomes of Christ's preten- 
sions? If not infallible, what of the a priori argument 
that the Divinely-authorized interpreters of a revelation 
must necessarily be secured from possibility of error ? 

Of course Mr. Rourke may say, though without the 
shadow of proof, that the Jewish clergy had forfeited their 
previously enjoyed attribute of infallibility before they con- 
demned our Lord. But how could they have justly for- 
feited it ? Not certainly by false teaching, for that must 
follow and not cause the loss of infallibility. How, then, 
except^ by want of hnmility, or zeal in holding fast the 
truth, or by some other fault of temper, or living ? Bnt, 
having lost infallibility, were they, or were they not, still 
the priests of God's Church ? That they were no longer 
the priests of God at our Saviour's time, will not, I am sure, 
be pretended. (See John xi., 51). If they retained their 
office, then have we an instance of a fallible clergy divinely 
authorized to expound revelation. And, further, if the Jewish 
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clergy might, through pride orimmorality of life, depriveitself 
of infallibility, supposing them to have once possessed it ; 
I see no reason, in the nature of things, why the Romish 
or any other branch of Christ's Church, might not, through 
unfaithfulness, forfeit any— no matter how great— gifts 
with which we may believe it to have been originally en- 
dowed. 

But there is another answer, no doubt, ready — namely, 
that though the divinely-authorized expositors of the Old 
Testament were fallible, yet those of the New Testament 
cannot be so. But this gives up the question — a new posi- 
tion is here assumed ; not that the authorized interpreters 
of any revelation must of necessity be infallible ; but that, 
whereas God left the expositors of his message to man 
fallible, until Christ's coming, he can no longer do so with 
propriety. But to attempt to prove this by abstract rea- 
soning, and without plain authority of Scripture, were 
absurd. We may well require God's own Word to convince 
us, that, what he once did, it would be derogatory to his 
attributes that he should do again. 

Let Romanists, then, give us texts ; and any which they 
fliay produce we Will bind ourselves dispassionately to exa- 
mine. Bnt, if they have any fear of the guilt of blas- 
phemy, let them beware how they represent as absurd that 
■very arrangement which God did, confessedly, make for 
his Church before the time of Christ. He gave a revela- 
tion, and a clergy to explain it ; he directed the laity to 
receive in general their clergy's instructions ; and still he 
left the clergy exposed to error ; and the people, if they 
would blindly follow them, he made liable to be led astray 
by their influence. 

Such a mode of. ordering things may, indeed, be con- 
demned; but the condemnation rather befits the open 
infidel than any one who assumes to himself the Christian 
name. 

Your obedient servant, 

A Kjldare Churchman. 



FLOWERS FOR JULT. 
Th*: summer sun of July, of which we had but too little as 
yet, usually makes the most confirmed cititen pinaTbr the 
open space and invigorating air of the country. Some- 
times it drives him to seek the rippling stream and the 
sheltering wood, or tempts him to bend his footsteps 
towards the heather. What more delightful on a summer's 
flay than to tread the wild heather, with its gorgeous 
pttrplc beH flowers around our feetV The heather belongs 
to the now aristocratic family of the Heaths or Ericas. 
iTwenty-ftve years ago there Were bnt four species of heath 
known in these kingdoms ; nodflubt pretty flowers, of dark 
purple, red, or rose colour, and most susceptible of im- 
provement by cultivation. Since then, upwards of 300 
varieties have been introduced, ohiefly from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and "form some of the "most graceful and | 
attractive ornaments of ithe greenhouse. Of our own 
native heaths, the common "heather (Erica vulgaris) is the 
most familiar. The cross-reared heath {Erica tetratix") fe 
found growing on our boggy lands, and the fine-leaved 
heath (Erica cineria) in the Woods and thickets. Another 
variety has been found on the'mountains of Connemara and 
•Erris, which exactly corresponds with the Mediterranean 
heath. In Scotland, the heather is -interwoven with many 
of the Highlander's dearest associations ; it is often his 
couch and his covering. Everywhere the heath is esteemed 
the emblem of solitude ; wen may it be of that solitude 
to which many parte of ottr beloved country have been 
reduced by recent famine and pestilence. 'EmigiwtiOn 
has added to this solitude ; but It at least brings its-con- 
solation, that our exiled brethren are gone to a land of ac- 
tive industry and mental freedom, and are emancipated 
from the spiritual tyranny which gits, like a nightmare, on 
the faculties and free-will of too many of out countrymen 
at home. Alongside' the heather, we are sure to meet the 
Harebell (Campanula rotundjfolia), with its drooping 
9oWers •of azure and white. "The extreme grace of this 
fair and fragile little flower, growing on moor and moun- 
tain, the delicacy of its tints, the lightness and elegance 
of its quivering form on its fairy-like stem, revelling in the 
freedom of its existence, have excited the imaginations of 
the poets, some even to persuade themselves that they hear 
its soft bells chiming, 

" fcsrehuBce to ' soothe tie Wry quern, 
TCifh bint, sweet tones in night serene, 
When glowworm lamps illume the scene 
And silvery daisies not the green." 

Otters tell you that .the harebells are in the habit of giving 
expression to conceits such as this — 

."-NoMck'Istooblffh, no role Is too low, 
Fot'out fragile and tremolous 'forms to grew. 

'SunMAlmes ^re-crown 
Tbe SasOel ditiiest towers, ana look 

Laughingly down 
Upon the pigmy men in the world below, 
Wearily wanderttnjto sMdTrb." 

The corolla of the harebell is so similar to the commc-n 
wild hyacinth that it is often confounded with it. In 
Scotland, it is tbe far-famed "hrae-beH," the subject of 
*>*ny » song and glowing passage in Scottish minstrelsy. 
Bat the harebell is not more free and tnusdnstnmed in its 
■owwwBtortM, the Celtic Highlander himself, 300 years 
smoa, freed from the thraldom of a system which all ex- 
*en«nce has proved to be detrimental alike te th* liberties 
and the moral energies dT* people, as it is to tlrefr temporal 
and spiritual prosperityMbrlt fe the social upas tree, under 



which" nothing flourishes but the rank Weeds of ignorance 
and poverty. Some time ago, we blushed to read in the 
page of history tSat Ireland, with treble the arable acres of 
Scotland, has, from some unhappy cause, not only not 
been able to contribute Its own expenses to the nation, 
(while Scotland has yielded, for half a century, above five 
millions a year of clear surplus); but, th at in the great famine 
of 1846, while Roman Catholic Ireland received eight 
millions sterling of alms, from the imperial treasnry, 
Protestant Scotland— great part of which had suffered 
just as much — received nothing. The different condition 
of the Celt in Scotland from that of the Celt in Ireland 
is a wonderful fact, and if any doubt remained that it arises 
fom the freedom from spiritual and ecclesiastical oppres- 
sion which the former enjoys, it should be placed beyond 
controversy, by the prosperity of the Irish emigrant in 
America, when his bard taskmaster, the priest, is left be- 
hind. 

But let its descend from the mountains and their con- 
genial atmosphere of freedom to the river-side. Here we 
meet, in fall flower, the charming White Water- Lai. 
Among florists it bears the appropriate name of Nymphcea 
alba, or white nymph or naiad. It is a native of the 
British Was ami of most parts of Europe. In Ireland it 
is particularly abundant, and the tourist to Killarney, or 
Glendaloogh or Lough Dan, in Wreklow, or to the less 
frequented lakes of Connemara orCavan, will be sure to 
meet specimens of this fair inhabitant of the waters. It is 
a sight tnuy refreshing to the eye on a sultry summer day, 
to see a pare white water-lily resting on the placid surface 
of a lake, or floating on the sluggish stream of a river. Its 
large, broad, oval leaves spread out like a fan, and so 
smooth and shining that the water runs over their oily sur- 
face, are the very picture of cool comfort ; while the fair 
flower itself, of splendid white, faintly tinged with rose 
colour, seems to be the stately river-queen, presiding with 
native dignity 'over all around. The yellow water-lily 
(Nymphaia inteu), with its golden flowers, is of kindred 
with the white water-lily, and is also to be found growing 
in the lakes and rivers all over the country. The roots of 
the white water-lily form an excellent dye, and have been 
used for dying wool and yam black, both ia the Hebrides 
of Scotland and in Connemara. 

B«t 'to proceed to the flower-garden, we have the 
Pink, just now in full perfection and bloom, and few 
flowers are more generally cultivated, or more esteemed 
than the pbife, for its elegance of form, and rich, spicy 
fragrance. The various plants and flowers of the pink 
tribe go under the general name ef Dianthus, or Jove's 
flower, given to them by Linnssus to express hie ad- 
miration of tins charming family. The popular appre- 
ciation of the pink is emplratically expressed every time 
we describe a thing supremely excellent, as the pink 
Of perfection. So the 'particularly pleasing shade of light 
crimson colour, derives its distinctive name of pink from 
the prevailiag hue of the favourite flower. 

There are several species of Jhe pink found wild in Eng- 
land, but tn Ireland we believe but two. The pheasant 
eye-pink (Dianthus ptumariits) is found in the County of 
Cork. Tbe wild tslove-pink— the parent of the carnation 
(Dianthus caryophylhis) — is also common In our land, 
and is known by its five plain petals, scolloped at the outer 
edge. Its chief attraction is its fragrance, like the dove, 
whence it derives its name. Its highly-prized offspring, 
the carnation, takes its name from the flesh-colour (caro) 
of some <of its Varieties. By cultivation ite petals have 
become doubled, and assume all colours, but generally 
dark red, pure white, or striped, marbled, or piebald ; yet 
it continually betrays its origin by a tendency to -return to 
Its ancient simplicity and singleness, unless carefully 
watched and cultured. 

The Indian Dink (Dianthus Chinensis) is another well- 
known variety, derived from abroad. It is -particularly 
rich and varioUBin the combination of its colours. The 
SweeWvilllarn (Dianthus barbattts) is another 'variety of 
clustered pink, called by-the French, poet's pink, or nosegay 
of pinks, it grows wild in Germany and t)n the hills of 
Normandy. 

It is a carious fact, that the pink appears to have been 
unknown to the ancients, as we may reasonably infer, not 
merely from the Greek and Latin poets being silent in its 
praise, and the naturalist, PKny, never mentioning it, 
hat from neither the Greek nor the Latin language having, 
in truth, any term to designate it. It surely could not 
have been known and unnoticed. The German poet, 
GoSthe, m his "Oaptive Song," represents the prisoner 
pining for his favourite flower, the " forget-me-hot," yet 
«oteg fell justice » the pink. 

u the pink ean no one Justly slight, 
The gardener's favourite flower; 
Begets Ifnow heneath the light, 
Jfow sttieMs it from its power." 

And we may fairly conclude, that the flower which 
Linnaeus designated as Worthy of being dedicated to the 
Chief god of the heathen mythology would not have been 
passed unnoticed by Pliny had he been acquainted with 
it. In the sentimental language of flowers the pink is 
esteemed to be the emhlem of love — its dedication is too 
often as senseless and unreal as if it were *> Jove the 
Imaginary gofl of the heathen. Selfish and imperfect, in- 
deed, for the most part, is the love of man to his fellow ; 
fhoBgh the Scriptures teem with exhortations, such as — to 
abound in love— to be knit together ia lote— to waH in 



love as Christ loved us — to speak the truth in love — for- 
bearing one another in love — serving one another in love, 
and continuing in brotherly love ; and the spring and 
principle of all that is expected of us is given by St. 
John — " Beloved, let us love one another, for love is of 
God; and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth not God — for 
God is love." — 1 Ep. John iv., 7 and 8. If our people 
were taught more of this from their altars, would we net 
be better friends and neighbours, and better Christians, 
too ? Would we not tell each other the truth in love, and. 
not retort in anger, and bitterness, and rioting, and blood- 
shedding ? and if a man told us what he thought to be the 
truth, although we might think it all error, yet would we 
not forbear in love ? If the loving Apostle St. John, who 
understood the nature and principle of brotherly love, per- 
haps, more intimately than any mere man that ever lived, 
were among us, he would say, " Let us love one another, 
for love is of God, and God »* love;" and he would tell 
you again, what he has already done, both in his Epistle 
and Gospel, in what remarkable manner God manifested 
his love to us — not, indeed, as many of our readers would 
naturally suppose, from what they hear and read in their 
rosaries, by sending the Blessed Virgin Mary, or St. 
Joseph, or St. Peter, or St. Alphonso, into the world ; 
no, none of these mercies — and, no doubt, great mercies in 
their way, as to the New Testament saints, at least, none 
of them are even hinted at ; hut the one grand, absorbing 
manifestation of God's love, whieh obscured all others — 
was — " In this was manifested the love (charity, in the 
Douay Bible) of God towards us, because God sent his 
only begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through him." (1 Ep. St. John, iv. 8 ; " For God so loved 
the world as to give his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him may not perish, but may have life ever- 
lasting.'' — St. John ill. 16, Douay Bible. This Is the sim- 
ple declaration of the Douay Bible itself; and our Roman 
Catholic readers should inquire why it is not kept more pro- 
minently under their view ? Why the bright and cheering 
light of these comforting truths should be obscured under 
a cloud of modern inventions and fables which disparage 
the lore of God — tho gift of his only begotten Son — and 
virtually deny that " whosoever believeth in him, shall not 
perish, but shall have everlasting life ;" for if this truth 
were really received, we should never hear more of Pur- 
•gatory or penance, or intercession of saints or angels. 



FARM OPERATIONS FOR JTJLT. 
(from the Irish Mirmers' Gazette.) 
The late rains, succeeding such a protracted drought, 
have stimulated the growth of weeds in no ordinary -de- 
gree, and, in the majority of cases, the green crops also, 
which, with the general routine business of the farm — 
viz., haymaking and hoeing the green crops — will render 
the present month one 6f harassing and anxious care and 
attentive watchfulness te the farmer, to whom a well- 
considered and properly-organized system will be a safe- 
guard, and carry him through with satisfaction to himself 
and those around him ; hut the want of it will bring vex- 
ation, disappointment, and loss. 

Hay. — This being the most general month for cutting 
and saving meadow hay, much care and exertion are ne- 
cessary in the various operations to secure a good and 
nutritious article for winter and spring provender ; to do 
which, observe the precise period at which tho greater 
portion of the most valuable grasses are in their prime and 
full of their most nutritious juices, so as to combine with 
the greatest possible weight the most nourishing -qualities. 
If cut too early, it shrinks too much in drying, and the 
quality is not so valuable ; on the other hand, if allowed 
to stand till the seeds become ripe the bulk may be in- 
creased ; but the saccharine juices have become dissipated, 
and lost in maturing the seeds, and the culm is converted 
into woody fibre, containing very little or no nourishment. 
The proper period will be found by avoiding both extremes, 
and cut the grass, if the weather permits, when the greatest 
number of choicest grasses are in bloom. 

Parsnips, -Carrots, and Mangels, if not already singled 
out, should now have that operation performed without 
loss of time. The general treatment is similar to that 
already described for Swedes, except that the tap-rooted 
plants, in most cases, require singling by hand. 

lYunsplahting Swedes and Mangets.-(4ilQtfaLfftfbto 
drops of Swedes or mangels may be fillej u£ jgr ^jf^g-, 
planting. The portions of drills to bepb 
freshly turned over by the spade or fork^' 
fully lifted, the Outside leaves trimmed' 
dipped in a rich puddle; they are then/, 
care not to double up the roots, and ha 
pressed about them. Warm, moist' 
chosen, and if the weather comes on 
should be watered till they take root. 

Potatoes in drills should have their flnai MuthiW^Mte. 
them, and all weeds eradicated. 

Rape and Cabbages should be planted Otft after -eariy 
potatoes or vetches, as fast as the land is cleared. 

Odds and Ends. — Make good all requisite repairs about 
the homestead, barns, stables, hay and corn Sta'ddles, toe. 
Cleanse the yards, sheds, ponds, Water-courses, and 
ditches; paint all the outside woodwork, and farm imple- 
ments not in use. 




